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but the precipitation of the solids and some of the dissolved matter by chemical treatment and subsequent sedimentation attracted more attention owing to its exploitation by promoters as well as to the, favorable opinion of it held by many careful and conservative engineers. A special committee appointed by the Local Government Board in 1875 reported on the whole subject as follows:
That most rivers and streams are polluted by a discharge into them of crude sewage, which practice is highly objectionable.
That, as far as we have been able to ascertain, none of the existing modes of treatment of town sewage by deposition and by chemicals in tanks appears to effect much change beyond the separation of the solids and the clarification of the liquid. That the treatment of the sewage in this manner, however, effects a considerable improvement, and, when carried to its greatest perfection, may in some cases be accepted
That town sewage can best and most cheaply be disposed of and purified by the process of land irrigation for agricultural purposes, where local conditions are favorable to its application, but that the chemical value of the sewage is greatly reduced to the farmer by the fact that it must be disposed of day by day throughout the entire year, and that its volume is generally greatest when it is of the least service to the land.
That land irrigation is not practicable in all cases, and, therefore, other modes of dealing with sewage must be allowed.
That towns, situated on the sea coast or on tidal estuaries, may be allowed to turn sewage into the sea or estuary, below the line of low water, provided no nuisance is caused, and that such mode of getting rid of sewage may be allowed and justified on the score of economy
The density of population in England and the very small amount of land well suited for sewage farming and filtration led to particular interest in intensive methods of treatment, whereby in plants of comparatively small area the sewage was rendered suitable for a final treatment on land, which was practically compulsory for most English systems discharging into fresh water This constraint was exercised by the Local Government Board, without whose approval money could not be raised for public works except by special act of Parliament; the Board was wedded to a final land treatment until comparatively recently. Consequently septic tanks, trickling filters, and contact beds were received with acclamation and tested on a practical scale that was unwarranted, for instance, in Germany.
The disposal of sewage in the United States did not receive so much attention 40 years ago as in England, because the extent of the offense caused by its discharge into the relatively large bodies of water was not so marked and because of the greater area of land suitable for broad irrigation or intermittent filtration on beds graded in situ and of relatively cheap materials suitable for the construction of artificial treatment beds in some localities where pollution was objectionable. Its importance